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"SHAW—" 

, (From the Epilogue, Fanny's First Play) 



"COR many, many years George Bern- 
ard Shaw has been preaching Chris- 
tianity, but — perhaps because until lately 
the name God has not occurred in his 
discourse— even his parishioners appear 
to have been unaware of his theme. 

In Androcles there is none of the de- 
structive satire of France's Procurator of 
Judaea, but its fault lies in that Shaw is 
not content with his long-pursued con- 
structive scheme of making people laugh 
at themselves, and thus build up a hap- 
piness that none can destroy, but descends 
with his dancing lion to court the guffaws 
of the gallery. In his long Preface on The 
Prospects of Christianity his lion dances 
again. 

At times Shaw is deliciously flippant, 
but with a persiflage that will not offend 
that "small percentage of persons deeply 
interested in religion and concerned about 
their own souls and other people's . . " 
the folk, in short, who agree with him 
that it is not the man (the small "m" is 
Shaw's) but the doctrine that matters. 
At others, both in his plays and prefaces, 
he risks the easily incurred displeasure of 
the snippet-readers who have never in- 
quired what he is talking about, but know 
him only by these detached things he 
happens to have said. He protests 
against giggling and invites his audience 
to laugh at buffoonery. Only the Philis- 
tine will object to his having called Christ 
an artist, and only the fanatic will feel 
hurt by the implication that the believer 
is drunk and the sceptic sober, while the 
fool alone — accompanied possibly by the 
conscientious objector — will take excep- 



tion to the mild Nietzscheism in his ex- 
position of the Divine character. This 
was inevitable in a man accustomed to 
examine every question, even those affect- 
ing himself, from all points of view. 

Therein lies Britain's debt to Shaw. 
He has attempted to teach the beefy 
Broadbent to think impersonally. Im- 
personal argument is not a bad thing (and 
if done in private isn't bad for trade) so 
long as one doesn't act impersonally; and 
acting personally, or, in other words, 
according to one's temperament, is not 
reprehensible so long as, while doing so, 
one thinks impersonally. If you are in- 
clined to be yourself, and some people 
are, it behooves you to know yourself and 
to refrain from specious excuses for the 
things your self impels you to do. 

Shaw was on the fair way to drive this 
lesson home when he fell (I am open to 
correction) before a mutton chop. Con- 
suming dead animals has not made him 
into a Broadbent, but digestive organs 
unaccustomed to the proper disposition 
of meat have won dominion over and 
deadened that magic brain. Telling us 
plainly the truths at which he has often 
previously hinted, he interprets them 
with horse, or rather, lion play, and 
bushels of padding. With a pain in his 
stomach his wit fails him. For all that 
misplaced persiflage the reader might 
have pardoned him had he said, in fore- 
telling future developments of commun- 
ism, that it might one day be possible for 
a Glasgow (why a Manchester?) man to 
go up to London for a day without taking 
any money with him. 
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Thus he bungles, not all, but many 
things he touches. In Androcles he sets 
out to show us that Christ never meant us 
to receive a blow on the second cheek, 
but to disarm our adversary either by 
displaying an exquisite sense of humor 
or, like Dostoieffsky's immortal Mwish- 
kin, a baffling ingenuousness. But in the 
play this, and almost every point, is so 
prepared, so coquetted with that it is 
gathered by the audience without the 
shock that alone can compel the mind to 
retain its essential truth. 

So it is with Pygmalion. It has not 
been given to everyone to write, talk and 
debate convincingly about art and pugil- 
ism, drama and medicine, music and 
sociology, to consort, as he once did, with 
the artistic aristocracy of the future, to 
speak in plays both like "the man of the 
world" and like him "of the world to 
come," and who else in Britain perceived 
that the accent of "educated people" has 
so much in common with Cockney that a 
flower girl may, with a little training in 
manners, represent a duchess, so long as 



the manners are remembered? All this 
too was foretold when, in the Dramatic 
Essays, he rebuked Irving for his ridicu- 
lous vowels. 

There is one idea absent from the 
Prejace to Pygmalion that would perhaps 
have brought home the importance of the 
study of phonetics — it would have given 
point to, and established a connection 
with, the earlier dissertation on Christi- 
anity's Prospects. Shaw says that his 
play "has made people aware that there 
are such people as phoneticians and that 
they are among the most important peo- 
ple in England . . . " but he does not 
say in what the importance of phonetics 
lies. 

And to the present writer it seems to 
lie in that, once versed and practiced, one 
can tell not where a parson was born, but 
the particular parish in Heaven he wishes 
to occupy, by the way he pronounces the 
name of the Deity. What a tale of Gards, 
Guds, Gords, Higgins could have made! 
He would have found one for each of the 
jarring sects. 

M. Montagu-Nathan, 

From The Egoist, London, 



EVERYBODY DIES 



(~\P ALL the people who derive a large 
measure of happiness from the con- 
sideration of melancholy matters, Old 
Man Andrews is the most shining exam- 
ple amongst my acquaintance. He devel- 
oped his faculty for this particular form 
of enjoyment one day as he absorbed gin 
and gingerbeer. 



" Everybody dies," he said, following a 
sorrowful trail of thought from the men- 
tion of the death of an old lady at the 
age of ninety. "The old lady was a friend 
of my mother's, and nursed me when I 
was so high. My mother died twenty- 
five years ago, and now her friend's dead 
too!" 



